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ON ANAXIMANDER 
By W. A. Hermpeu 


Since the time of Schleiermacher the philosophy of Anaximander 
has received marked attention from historians of philosophy, and 
the literature on the subject has grown to large proportions. By 
many Anaximander is regarded as a metaphysician—as the first 
metaphysician. In this essay the attempt will be made to study the 
records, so far as they may conceivably be regarded as containing a 
metaphysical scheme, without express reference to other interpreta- 
tions, although they have been conscientiously read and considered. 

The treatise of Anaximander was known to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus; there is no reason to think that it was studied by later 
writers for the purpose of ascertaining his opinions,! although Apollo- 
dorus may have inspected it with a view to determine his chronology.” 
Theophrastus remarks upon its high-flown style,’ which suggests 
that it was not discursive but, like that of Heraclitus, somewhat 
curt and aphoristic. We must therefore look to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus for a knowledge of the facts; but we shall be under the 
necessity of somehow checking their conclusions, the more since it 
is no longer a secret that Theophrastus was absolutely under the 
spell of his master, and that Aristotle himself, with all his speculative 
genius, or just because of it, was not always able to distinguish 
between that which his predecessors said and that which their 
words suggested to him. The possibility of checking their account is 
afforded by the body of pre-Socratic doctrine and opinion, in which 
we must include the early medical writings attributed to Hippocrates. 

We may consider the doctrine of Anaximander under the follow- 
ing heads. (I) He spoke of the ἄπειρον, (II) the ἀρχή of all things, 
(III) from which all proceeded and to which all returned. (IV) The 


1Qn the work of Anaximander and the reasons why it was ignored after Theo- 
phrastus, see Tannery Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, Ὁ. 87. 


2See Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker? (elsewhere in this paper referred to 
as V.2), 12, 7. 

3 V.2, 13, 9. 
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ἀρχή must be ἄπειρος, since otherwise the worlds and all that in them 
is would cease to come into existence. (V) The worlds and finite 
things generally arose from the ἄπειρον by a process or by processes 
denoted by the verbs ἀποκρίνεσθαι or ἐκκρίνεσθαι, (VI) in conse- 
quence of a κίνησις ἀΐδιος. (VII) Finally, there’is mentioned a 
cosmic law of justice or revenge. 


I 


It would, perhaps, be better to consider the nature of Anaxi- 
mander’s ἄπειρον last, after the other points have been discussed, 
rather than at the beginning; for every conclusion reached under 
later heads will of necessity bear upon the doctrine of the ἄπειρον. 
But it can do no harm to set down certain definite conclusions at the 
outset, which follow immediately from the records and the com- 
parison with other pre-Socratic views of the ἄπειρον. We must, 
of course, begin with the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus; 
but since each contradicts himself and each the other, we should get 
nowhere if we could go no farther. There is, however, one point 
which must on all accounts be assumed to be beyond question. 
Whatever else Anaximander’s ἄπειρον may or may not have been, 
it was spatially and quantitatively unbounded.!. This conclusion 
follows of necessity not only from the statement? that the ἄπειρον 
surrounds all the worlds, and from the obvious connection? between 
boundless space and matter and the infinite worlds attributed to 
Anaximander; but it follows also from the express reference of Aris- 
totle to the ἄπειρον outside the cosmos,‘ and from the alleged ground 


1 We shall see later (cf. p. 226) that there is some reason to question whether 
Anaximander meant to claim absolute infinity for the ‘‘boundless.”’ 


2V.2, 14, 1 (after Theophrastus): πάντας περιέχειν τοὺς κόσμους. V.2, 14, 40 
(Aristotle): περιέχειν ἅπαντα. This has been interpreted metaphysically; but though 
περιέχειν and τὸ περιέχον occur many times in pre-Socratic literature, they always 
bear their plain literal sense. 

3 Cf. V.2, 13, 6; 13, 29 f.; 18, 43 f.; 14, 28; 15, 2f.; 15,30: ᾿Αναξίμανδρος,᾿ Αναξ- 
ιμένης,᾿ Ἀρχέλαος, Ξενοφάνης, Διογένης, Λεύκιππος, Δημόκριτος, Ἐπίκουρος ἀπείρους κόσμους 
ἐν τῷ ἀπείρῳ κατὰ πᾶσαν περιαγωγὴν (v.1., περίστασιν) sc. γίνεσθαι καὶ φθείρεσθαι. 
For the phrase κατὰ πᾶσαν περιαγωγήν, which has often been strangely misunderstood, 
ef. Lucret. 1, 1007: finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 

4V.2, 15, 1: διὰ γὰρ τὸ ἐν τῇ νοήσει μὴ ὑπολείπειν καὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς δοκεῖ ἄπειρος εἶναι Kat 
τὰ μαθηματικὰ μεγέθη καὶ τὸ ἔξω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ - ἀπείρου 5° ὄντος τοῦ ἔξω, καὶ σῶμα ἄπειρον 
εἶναι δοκεῖ καὶ κόσμοι. This occurs in a passage in which Aristotle enumerates the 
considerations which led his predecessors to postulate an ἄπειρον ἐνεργείᾳ, and charac- 
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for postulating an ἄπειρον, viz., that the process of generation might 
not cease.! 

This is not much; but when it has been said, apparently all has 
been said that can with reasonable certainty be predicated of Anaxi- 
mander’s ἄπειρον considered by itself. In a passage which bears 
unmistakably the cachet of Theophrastus, Anaximander is criticized 
for failing to define just what he intended by the ἄπειρον, whether 
it was air or water or earth or other body.2. Nevertheless Theophras- 
tus, for reasons which will presently appear, was not content to con- 
fess himself baffled in the quest, but converted the absence of 
definition into a negation, reporting Anaximander as saying that it 
was neither water nor any other of the elements, but another “infinite 
something.’’? This and the other attempts to define the ἄπειρον, 
which Anaximander had obviously not defined, are based upon the 
assumption that his ἀρχή was a στοιχεῖον, of which assumption more 
will presently be said. Having this conception of the ἀρχή, it was 
an easy step to combine in some sort the foregoing two positions and 
to attribute to Anaximander the conception of a single (simple) 
substance indeterminate in quality and magnitude.4 The ἄπειρον 


teristically lumps opinions of very different schools together; but while much of the 
matter in the sentence manifestly does not apply to Anaximander, the addition of 
καὶ κόσμοι at the end, coupled with the fact that Anaximander is clearly alluded 
to under previous heads, suffices to show that he is included among those who pos- 
tulated τὸ ἔξω τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ἄπειρον. 


1 For this see below, p. 226. 


2V.2, 14, 30: ἁμαρτάνει δὲ οὗτος μὴ λέγων τί ἐστι τὸ ἄπειρον, πότερον ἀήρ ἐστιν ἢ 
ὕδωρ ἢ γῆ ἢ ἄλλα τινὰ σώματα. cf. V.2, 11, 38: οὐ διορίζων ἀέρα ἢ ὕδωρ ἢ ἄλλο τι. 
The expression ἁμαρτάνει, introducing a criticism of the doctrine after it has been 
stated, is characteristic of the method of Theophrastus in his Φυσικῶν δόξαι, as may be 
seen by his De sensu. 

3 V.2, 18, 4: λέγει δ᾽ αὐτὴν μήτε ὕδωρ μήτε ἄλλο τι τῶν καλουμένων εἶναι στοιχείων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέραν τινὰ φύσιν ἄπειρον. V.2, 18, 10: δῆλον δὲ ὅτι τὴν εἰς ἄλληλα μεταβολὴν τῶν 
τεττάρων στοιχείων οὗτος θεασάμενος οὐκ ἠξίωσεν ἕν τι τούτων ὑποκείμενον ποιῆσαι, ἀλλά 
τι ἄλλο παρὰ ταῦτα. This whole passage does little credit to Theophrastus’ per- 
spicacity; for after thus unequivocally alleging the doctrine of ἀλλοίωσις as the ground 
for Anaximander’s position, he immediately proceeds to deny it of him: οὗτος δὲ οὐκ 
ἀλλοιουμένου τοῦ στοιχείου τὴν γένεσιν ποιεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρινομένων τῶν ἐναντίων διὰ τῆς 
ἀιδίου κινήσεως. διὸ καὶ τοῖς περὶ ᾿Αναξαγόραν τοῦτον 6’ Ἀριστοτέλης συνέταξεν. Cf. also 
the vague phrase, V.2, 18, 48: οὗτος ἀρχὴν ἔφη τῶν ὄντων φύσιν τινὰ τοῦ ἀπείρου. 

4V.2, 18, 24: εἰ δέ τις τὴν μίξιν τῶν ἁπάντων ὑπολάβοι μίαν εἶναι φύσιν ἀόριστον καὶ 
κατ᾽ εἶδος καὶ κατὰ μέγεθος, ὅπερ ἂν δόξειε (sc. Anaxagoras) βούλεσθαι λέγειν, συμβαίνει 
δύο τὰς ἀρχὰς αὐτῷ λέγειν τήν τε τοῦ ἀπείρου φύσιν καὶ τὸν νοῦν, ὥστε πάντως φαίνεται 
τὰ σωματικὰ στοιχεῖα παραπλησίως ποιῶν ᾿Αναξιμάνδρῳ. This will be discussed later 
(ef. pp. 229 ff.). 
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would thus, like the Aristotelian and Stoic ὕλῃ, be a mere potential 
substrate which becomes actualized only in determination.! It 
was this precise step that Theophrastus took, following the lead of 
Aristotle.2 This entire argumentum ex stlentio, if one may call it by 
that name, is so palpably the fiction of a brain not schooled to trace 
the history of ideas, that we may dismiss it without further comment, 
except to say that pre-Socratic thought lends it no support whatever. 
The views of other pre-Socratics concerning the ἄπειρον, so far 
as they are relevant to our present inquiry, we shall presently come 
to know. 


II 


Anaximander is said to have called his ἄπειρον the ἀρχήξ of all 
things; it is even claimed that he was the first to use the term ἀρχή 
in this technical sense.* Whatever we may think of the latter state- 
ment, we have no choice but to accept the former; for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, otherwise to account for the recurring expression, 


1Simpl. Phys. 150, 20: ἕτερος δὲ τρόπος καθ᾽ ὃν οὐκέτι τὴν μεταβολὴν τῆς ὕλης 
αἰτιῶνται οὐδὲ κατὰ ἀλλοίωσιν τοῦ ὑποκειμένου τὰς γενέσεις ἀποδιδόασιν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
ἔκκρισιν " ἐνούσας γὰρ τὰς ἐναντιότητας ἐν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ, ἀπείρῳ ὄντι σώματι, ἐκκρίνεσθαί 
φησιν᾿ Ἀναξίμανδρος, πρῶτος αὐτὸς ἀρχὴν ὀνομάσας τὸ ὑποκείμενον. Cf. V.2, 14, 31 (after 
Theophrastus): ἁμαρτάνει οὖν τὴν μὲν ὕλην (here merely the material cause) ἀποῴαι- 
νόμενος, τὸ δὲ ποιοῦν αἴτιον (not the κίνησις ἀίδιος, which would not satisfy Aristotle or 
Theophrastus, but something like the Love and Hate of Empedocles or the Νοῦς of 
Anaxagoras) ἀναιρῶν. τὸ γὰρ ἄπειρον οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ ὕλη ἐστίν. οὐ δύναται δὲ ἡ ὕλη εἶναι 
ἐνέργεια (? ἐνεργείᾳ), ἐὰν μὴ τὸ ποιοῦν ὑποκέηται. These words, though probably 
innocent in intention, naturally led to such expressions as those just cited from 
Simplicius. 

2 V.2, 15, 10: of δὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἐνούσας τὰς ἐναντιότητας ἐκκρίνεσθαι, ὥσπερ᾽ Αναξίμαν- 
δρός φησι. Cf. V.2, 15, 11-17. Aristotle thus includes Anaximander with Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras in the forced reinterpretation, whereby Anaximander becomes a meta- 
physician, deriving all from a unitary substratum, in which the contrarieties are poten- 
tially (δυνάμει) implicit, not actually present (V.2, 305, 27-84). No one now accepts 
this unhistorical interpretation for Empedocles and Anaxagoras, for it flatly contra- 
dicts their authentic statements. A few still cling to it in the case of Anaximander, 
where the Aristotelian conception of δύναμις:: ἐνέργεια, which it presupposes, is gro- 
tesquely out of place, since the conception is of Aristotle’s own invention. 

3 V.2, 11, 38; 13, 3; 14, 2; 14, 26. 

4See above, n. 1, and V.2, 13, 4; 14, 8. Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 57 and 
others offer a different interpretation of these passages. Even if one allowed, which 
is questionable, the possibility of their various interpretations, the clear evidence that 
Theophrastus attributed the word ἀρχή to Anaximander is fatal to their position; for 
if Anaximander used the term, nothing is more probable than that Theophrastus re- 
garded him as the inventor of it. If the interpretation of ἀρχή given below be 
accepted, Burnet’s chief objection to these statements falls to the ground. 
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evidently due to Theophrastus, that Anaximander ἔφασκεν ἀρχὴν 
καὶ στοιχεῖον τὸ ἄπειρον, alongside the statement φησὶ τῶν ὄντων 
ἀρχὴν εἶναι τὸ drretpov.! Since there is no thought of attributing the 
term orouyetov® to Anaximander, it can have been added to ἀρχή 
only with the intention of defining it (by hendiadys) from the Peri- 
patetic point of view; for in the Aristotelian terminology ἀρχή has 
both a wider application, in which it comprehends besides the mate- 
rial substratum or στοιχεῖον also the efficient cause, and a narrower 
acceptation, denoting the latter alone. In order to forestall a possible 
misapprehension Theophrastus resorted to the hendiadys. We have 
at once, therefore, the guarantee that we are dealing with a genuine 
Anaximandrian term and the interpretation of the term by Theo- 
phrastus, who regarded ἀρχή as synonymous with στοιχεῖον.3 

We have next to consider whether we must accept this interpreta- 
tion. Asno one today attributes to Anaximander the word στοιχεῖον, 
so nobody would claim for him the conception of an “element” in 
the stricter sense. Indeed that conception presents insuperable 
difficulties when, as in the case of the Ionians, there was assumed to 
be only one ἀρχή. Aristotle and the doxographic tradition sought 
to obviate the embarrassing consequences by ascribing to all the 
monists Aristotle’s favorite conception of ἀλλοίωσις, which proved 
so popular among the alchemists. There is, however, no evidence 

1V.2, 11, 37; 18, 3; 14,2. To be sure, the collocation is common in Aristotle, 


ef. Bonitz Index Aristot. 7024 26f. Compare the similar cases of hendiadys men- 
tioned below, ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή and δίκη καὶ τίσις. 


2 Surely nobody would so interpret V.2, 18, 12. 


3 Cf. στοιχεῖον (V.2, 18, 12); ὑλικαὶ ἀρχαί (V.2, 18, 22); ἀρχή without στοιχεῖον 
(V.2, 14, 27); σωματικὰ στοιχεῖα (V.2, 18, 26 f.). 


4 There is much confusion even in generally excellent works on ancient philosophy 
in the use of the word ‘element.’ Two meanings should be distinguished: (1) 
element in the strict sense, and (2) element in the sense of maxima mundi membra— 
fire, air, water, earth, regarded not as pure and uncompounded, but as masses occupy- 
ing fixed positions in the cosmos. The latter (2) was obviously a very old conception, 
as has been well shown by O. Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums; but the ‘‘element”’ in the strict sense (1) appears to have been created by 
Empedocles under the influence of Parmenides (cf. fr. 9 and his conception of the 
év καὶ ὅμοιον) and, possibly, ultimately of the Orphic conception of the soul. In Emped- 
ocles both conceptions occur and the failure to distinguish between them has led to 
strange results. Aristotle’s philosophy knows the element essentially only in the 
latter (2) sense, though a certain flavor of the other (1) lingers about it and calls for 
his process of ἀλλοίωσις. Some light will be thrown on Aristotle’s conception in 
the following discussion. 
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of that wonder-working process in the literature before Aristotle.! 
It remains to be seen, therefore, whether it is possible to discover 
a use of ἀρχή and a corresponding conception current among the pre- 
Socratics, which will serve adequately to explain both the admitted 
facts relative to Anaximander and the deductions made from them 
by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

I have made a large collection of passages, from the literature 
antedating 400 3.c., in which the word ἀρχή occurs;? but of all the 
uses of the word only one appears to me capable of rendering the 
service required of it. This I shall now proceed to illustrate. We 
may properly begin with Aristotle, since the traditional interpretation 
of Anaximander’s ἀρχή is due to him. Now, among the various 
uses of the word which he recognizes? is “that from which (as an 
immanent} part) a thing first arises, e.g., as the keel of a ship and the 
foundation of a house, while in animals some suppose the heart, others 
the brain, others some other part, to be of this nature.” We are thus 
expressly referred to physiology for this use of ἀρχή; but even a 
superficial knowledge of Aristotle’s works reveals the fact that the 
conception here illustrated from physiology has a much wider scope, 
applying equally to meteorological phenomena of the most various 
kinds. Since meteorological and physiological problems constituted 
the chief centers about which the thought of early Greek science- 
revolved, we should at once perceive the possibility of deriving profit 
for our inquiry from a consideration of ἀρχή in this sense; but as 
one proceeds to note that Aristotle himself professes to discover the 
notion among the theogonists and that it may undoubtedly be traced 

1See my study, “Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy” Archiv 7. 
Ge. der Philos. XIX, 333 {. 


2See my studies “Περὶ Φύσεως: A Study of the Conception of Nature among the 
Pre-Socratics’” Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences XLV, 79, n. 3, and ‘Antecedents 
of Greek Corpuscular Theories” (Harvard Studies XXII), 149, n. 5. Since this is not 
primarily a study of ἀρχή, I shall give only such references as seem to merelevant. I 
am compelled to say that Dr. Bruno Jordan’s study of ἀρχή, ‘‘Beitrage zu einer Ge- 
schichte der philosophischen Terminologie” Archiv fir Ge. der Philos. XXIV, 449 f., is 
quite inadequate and misleading. 

3 Met. A 1, 1013¢ 4f., tr. Ross. The reference to the keel is doubtless due to 
Plato Legg. 803A. 

4 ἐνυπάρχοντος. This was of course susceptible of interpretation as δυνάμει or 


ἐνεργείᾳ ἐ., according to need or pleasure. If interpreted in the former sense, there 
was an immediate bridge to Aristotle’s στοιχεῖον = ὑποκείμενον. 
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as far back as Xenophanes, one’s interest is fully aroused. We shall 
find the term ἀρχή occurring in this connection and in a technical 
sense in “Hippocrates,” and we shall presently discover that there 
attached to it certain associated ideas which have obvious relations 
to the thought of Plato and Aristotle touching the ἀρχαὶ καὶ στοι- 
xeta—‘‘ the elements.” : 

The mass of material is so large that it becomes embarrassing. 
We may begin with the sea, regarded as an ἀρχή. Aristotle says': 
“The cause which led men formerly to regard the sea as the source 
or reservoir (ἀρχή) and the collective body? of all water is this: it 
might be thought reasonable that such a reservoir should exist for 
water, as for each of the other elements there exist a collective mass 
and source (ἀρχή) by reason of its size, from which it proceeds in 
undergoing change by division and union with others. So, e.g., the 
source or reservoir of fire is in the upper regions; the mass of air is 
that next to the region of fire, and the collective body of earth is that 
about which, as we see, all these lie.” ‘In accordance® with such 
considerations the sea was thought to be the source (ἀρχή) of moisture 
and all water; wherefore some say that the rivers not only flow into 
it but out of it.” Before proceeding farther we may note what is 
said of ἀρχή in this sense: (a) it is the collective body or mass—the 
“store” of a given kind of matter; (Ὁ) this “store” is conceived as a 
source or reservoir, or (c) as a region or specific place of the form of 
matter in question; (d) this source is regarded not merely as the point 
of departure for a process—its beginning—but as the vital moment 
in a circular process—its end as well as its beginning. One who 
knows Aristotle’s conception of the ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον cannot 
help seeing the striking resemblance. Indeed, if we were dependent 
on him for the conception, we might suspect that the two notions were 
the same except that, as applied to the sea, the term ἀρχή had been 
stript of metaphysical connotations.‘ But the history of the concep- 


1 Meteor. B 2, 354° 2. 

σῶμα: perhaps we might best render with ‘“‘sum’’; cf. my ‘“ Notes on Philolaus” 
Amer. Jour. of Philol. XXVIII, 79. Here it is interpreted by ἠθροισμένος ὄγκος. Cf. 
Lucret. 1, 1042: nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam | conseruare omnem 
quaecumque est conciliata. 

3 Meteor. B 2, 3546 15. 

4 Even this was never far from Aristotle’s thought, as when in the passage above 
cited he says, 354° 6: ὅθεν μεταβάλλει τε μεριζόμενον καὶ μείγνυται τοῖς ἄλλοις. Aristotle 
had only to interpret this as ἀλλοίωσις in order to obtain his ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον ! 
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tion points to the opposite conclusion: Aristotle’s metaphysical 
ἀρχὴ Kai στοιχεῖον is only a sublimated replica of the ἀρχή of the 
early naturalists and physicians. To show this we may further 
illustrate the above description of the ἀρχή. 

a) The ἀρχή as collective mass or store of matter. This needs 
little illustration, since matter was from of old regarded as an 
ἄθροισμα! or sum capable of being compounded or divided. As I 
have sufficiently shown this elsewhere,? I may pass on to other points. 
The so-called “elements” in particular were early regarded as kinds 
of matter collected together,? as massed combatants engaged in a 
cosmic war, each having its restricted sphere.* In the medical theories 
such masses or dpyaé> of humors may form anywhere and when 
formed become the ‘“‘sources” of disease unless speedily drained. 

ὃ) The ἀρχή as a source or reservoir. Aristotle speaks of the 
ἀρχή as a πηγή, notably in his discussion® of Plato’s description of 
Tartarus in the Phaedo’. The view which Plato there gives has been 
recognized as depending on an old theory dealing with the circulation 


1See above p. 218, n. 2. Arist. Meteor. 356¢1, speaks of Plato’s Tartarus as περὶ 
τὸ μέσον ὕδατός τι πλῆθος. 


2 See my ‘‘ Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,’’ passim. Mr. A. W. Benn 
“The Origin of the Atomic Theory” Mind, N.S., No. 79 (July, 1911) 397, makes the 
amazing statement: ‘The notion of fire or anything else as composed of particles, fine 
or coarse, first came in with the atomic theory.” 

3 See above, p. 216, n. 4. 

4 The cosmic πόλεμος is a very ancient notion, reflected in the battle of the gods 
(Iliad 21) and specialized in the ἀδικία of Anaximander and the tug-of-war (dvrure- 
ploracts depending on ἐπικράτεια). As in the children’s games, a combatant drawn 
beyond his line is counted with the opposing side. 

5 This is the meaning, for example of, Hipp. 7. νούσων, iv. 36 (7, 552 L.): ἣν μή τις 
καὶ ἄλλη ἀρχὴ ὑπογένηται, where Littré, as often, falsely renders ἀρχή with “principe”; 
cf. also ibid., p. 550. The thought is made perfectly clear, 7. νούσων, iv. 51 sub fin. . 
(7, 588 f. L.). 

6 Meteor. B 2, 355° 32 f. 7111 Df. 

8 See e.g. Burnet’s note on the Phaedo, ad loc. Burnet recognizes the connectiou 
of Phaedo 111 D with the Empedoclean analogy of the hot-water evils (Seneca Q.N. 
III. 24) invoked to explain hot springs; but it is obvious that the analogy of cauldrons 
with communicating tubes, illustrating the principles that water seeks a level and 
hence circulates when its equilibrium is disturbed, as by the application of heat, is 
likewise in Plato’s mind. Whether Empedocles included this illustration in his expla- 
nation of hot springs and volcanoes, as I suspect, is not certain; but we know that 
Diogenes of Apollonia employed it (cf. Seneca Q.N. IV. 2, 28) to explain the circula- 
tion of water on the evaporation theory, probably combined with the filtration theory, 
and Hipp. 7. παθῶν, 39 (7, 556 L.), used it to explain the circulation of the humors in 
the body from one ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή to another. Aristotle’s description of the circula- 
tory system (Hist. Animal., A 3, esp. 513¢ 35) is based upon the same general view. 
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of humors in the living body and with the circulation of waters in 
the earth. But just as Plato’s theory accounts not only for the 
circulation of waters but also of the winds,! so ‘the physiological 
theory deals with respiration quite as much as with the circulation 
of the blood.2, Such an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή is the heart.2 But among 
the medical fraternity the abdomen (κοιλίῃ) was often regarded as 
the chief ἀρχή or πηγή, though four lesser ἀρχαί: were also assumed, 
to wit, the brain, the heart, the liver, and the spleen. Thus we 
read’: ‘I desire first to show how the bile, the blood, the aqueous 
humor (ὕδρωψ' or ὕδωρ), and the phlegm increase and diminish from 
meat and drink. On this wise: when the abdominal cavity is full, 
it becomes the source (πηγή) of all things to the body; when it 
becomes empty it drains the dissolving body. There are besides four 
other sources, from which the aforesaid humors severally proceed 
to the body, when the sources are replenished from the abdominal 
cavity; and when they in turn become empty, they drain the 
body. The body itself also draws somewhat from the abdominal 


1 Phaedo 112 B. For the ἀρχή of the winds, cf. Arist. Meteor. A 13, 3494 28 ff.; 
[Arist.] Probl. 944 4f.; Hipp. π. ἑβδομάδων, 3 (9, 434 adn., L.). 


2See my “Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’’ 133 f. 


8 Cf. Arist. Part. Animal., T 5, 667° 13 f.; Gen. Animal., A 1, 7664 34: ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ 
καὶ τῷ μορίῳ τῷ ἔχοντι Thy τῆς φυσικῆς θερμότητος ἀρχήν. In Hist. Animal., T 2, 511° f. 
Aristotle describes τὰς ἀρχὰς τῶν φλεβῶν after Syennesis, Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
Polybus; cf., ibid. 515¢ 16: τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς μεγίστας φλέβας. The first blood-clot 
that forms in the hatching egg and later becomes the heart of the chick is called ἡ 
ἀρχὴ τοῦ dob, Hist. Animal., Z 3, 5614 10, as the heart is called τῆς οὐσίας ἡ ἀρχή, 
Resp., 17, 478° 34, and αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγὴ τοῦ αἵματος ἢ (292) ὑποδοχὴ 
πρώτη, Part. Animal., Τ'4, 6662 8; οἷ. below, p. 224, n. 4. 

4 The formation of such cavities in the embryo is explained by Hipp., π. φύσιος 
παιδίου, cc. 12 and 17 (and, after some such source, by Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 
6402 10 f.). The organs which are here called πηγαί are later, c. 51 (7, 584 L.) called 
ἀρχαί; but there also occurs here (c. 50f., 7, 580 f., L.) the use of ἀρχή =‘‘cause.”” In- 
deed, where the πηγαί are called ἀρχαί the two conceptions of ‘‘source”’ and ‘“‘cause”’ 
blend. Possibly the same is true of Plato Phaedr. 245 C, where the soul is called πηγὴ 
καὶ ἀρχὴ κινήσεως; cf. ibid. D: ἐξ ἀρχῆς yap ἀνάγκη πᾶν τὸ γιγνόμενον γίγνεσθαι, κτλ. 

5 Hipp. π. νούσων, iv. 33 (7, 542 f. L.), and see passim for similar expressions. The 
circumstance that the medical fraternity recognize four humors and four correspond- 
ing πηγαί, while each of the humors is commonly associated with one of the properties 
most prominent in the four elements, suggests at once a striking parallel to the four 
elemental πηγαί of Empedocles. If there were only a μεγάλη ἀρχή or πηγή, such as 
the ἄπειρον of Anaximander, to serve in the theory of Empedocles as the counterpart 
of the κοιλίη among the medici, the analogy would be complete. Who can say which 
conception furnished the suggestion for the other? The intrinsic probability would 
seem to be in favor of the physiological theory as the earlier. 
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cavity when there is something in it. The heart is the source for 
the blood; the head (i.e., the brain), for the phlegm!'; the spleen, for 
the aqueous humor; and the region of the liver, for the bile. Thus 
there are four sources, not counting the abdominal cavity..... 
When man eats or drinks, the body draws to itself some of the 
aforesaid humor from the abdominal cavity, and the sources (central 
organs) draw from the abdomen through the veins—each humor 
attracting its like—and distribute it to the body.’”’ The parallel 
between the κοιλίη, or abdomen, and the sea, in the statement of 
Aristotle, or Tartarus, in the theory reproduced by Plato, is too 
obvious to need further comment. The various views have a com- 
mon origin, and in the medical tradition the express comparison of 
the abdomen (κοιλίη) with the sea seems to have been a common- 
place.2 In view of this we may perhaps at this point recall the 
interesting fragment of Xenophanes (fr. 30): 


πηγὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ θάλασσ᾽ ὕδατος, πηγὴ δ᾽ ἀνέμοιο - 
” x 3 , roy oe ΄ 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐν νέφεσιν « πνοιαί κ᾽ ἀνέμοιο φύοιντο 
3 ὕ Ν 6. La 4 4 
ἐκπνείοντος;» ἔσωθεν ἄνευ πόντου μεγάλοιο 

» ev. Sa’ yy ἰθέ » ὕδι 
οὔτε ῥοαὶ ποταμῶν οὔτ᾽ αἰθέρος ὄμβριον ὕδωρ, 
3 Ny ΄, 8 , ᾿, , 27 

ἀλλὰ μέγας πόντος γενέτωρ νεφέων ἀνέμων TE 
καὶ ποταμῶν. 


1 Οἱ, [Arist.] Probl., B 10, 867¢ 25: δοκεῖ δὲ πηγὴ εἶναι ἡ κεφαλὴ τοῦ ὑγροῦ, which 
is also Plato’s doctrine in the Timaeus. Hipp. π. σαρκῶν, 4 (8, 588 L.) says: ὁ δὲ 
ἐγκέφαλός ἐστι μητρόπολις τοῦ ψυχροῦ καὶ τοῦ κολλώδεος (1.6. phlegm). Here μητρόπολις 
means no more than πηγή( Ξ ἀρχή); cf. Diodorus i. 2; Athenaeus iii. 63, 104e. In 
Hat. iv. 52 a lake is called the μήτηρ Ὑπάνιος (of the river Bug), and of the Sea of Azov 
he says, iv. 86: 4 Macirls re καλέεται καὶ μήτηρ τοῦ Πόντου. 


2? Hipp. π. διαίτης, A, 10 (6, 484 L.): κοιλίην δὲ τὴν μεγίστην, [ὕδατι] ξηρῷ καὶ 
ὑγρῷ ταμιεῖον, δοῦναι πᾶσι καὶ λαβεῖν παρὰ πάντων, θαλάσσης δύναμιν. π. ἑβδομάδων, 
11 (9, 4381,.) the κοιλίαι are compared to the sea. The significance of the latter is 
not altogether clear except for this point. Roscher, “Ueber Alter, Ursprung und 
Bedeutung der Hippokratischen Schrift von der Siebenzahl,’’ Abh. der philol-hist. 
Ver. der kgl. séchs. Ges. d. Wiss. XXVIII, No. V., 6, 10 f., discusses it, regarding it 
as representing a ‘‘chart’’ of the world. I see no hint of a chart in it, but I incline to 
agree with him that it reproduces the views of Asia Minor at a relatively early date. 
In this connection I may remark that in his discussion of Ionia and the Peloponnesus 
in the same ‘‘chart’’ Roscher has apparently overlooked 7. νούσων, iv. 34 (7, 546 L.). 
Query: Was the mention of these two names conditioned, say, by the position of 
Cnidus, and was Attica still regarded as belonging to Ionia? 


3 Had Xenophanes said πόντος ἀπείρων (cf. Iliad 24, 545) instead of μέγας πόντος, 
as apparently he used the word of the depth of the earth (cf. Emped., fr. 39, 1 and see 
below, p. 227, n. 4), he might very likely have been charged with regarding the sea 
as “infinite.” Is it not possible that Anaximander used ἀπείρων or ἄπειρος in the 
same popular sense? 
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Of course Xenophanes held also that rivers, winds, and clouds return 
again to the sea, as to their source. It is probable that he here 
expresses his belief in the evaporation or meteoric theory of the 
origin of streams rather than in the filtration theory; but there is 
no mistaking the fact that for him the sea is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή of 
rivers, winds, and clouds. The two theories in question were not 
irreconcilable, and were unquestionably combined in the physiological 
sphere. So much at least is obvious, that the épy7-theory, as applied 
to meteorology and physiology, existed in its main outlines before 
the days of Empedocles, with whose conception of respiration it is of 
course most intimately connected. And it may not be amiss to 
recall that Aristotle himself associated these notions with his own 
ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον." 

With the description of the ἀρχή as ἃ πηγή we should also compare 
the expression ἀρχὴ καὶ pia and similar turns.2 Thus Aristotle 


1 Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 640° 4: οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀρχαῖοι καὶ πρῶτοι φιλοσοφήσαντες 
περὶ τῆς φύσεως περὶ τῆς ὑλικῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ τῆς τοιαύτης αἰτίας ἐσκόπουν, τίς καὶ rola τις, 
καὶ πῶς ἐκ ταύτης γίνεται τὸ ὅλον, καὶ τίνος κινοῦντος. . . . ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τὴν τῶν 
ζῴων καὶ τῶν φυτῶν γένεσιν λέγουσιν, οἷον ἐν τῷ σώματι ῥέοντος μὲν τοῦ ὕδατος κοιλίαν 
γενέσθαι καὶ πᾶσαν ὑποδοχὴν (see below, p. 224, n. 2) τῆς τε τροφῆς καὶ τοῦ περιττώ- 
ματος. τοῦ δὲ πνεύματος διαπορευθέντος τοὺς μυκτῆρας ἀναρραγῆναι [cf. Hipp. π. φύσιος 
παιδίου, 12 (7, 486 L.) and my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’ 188 f.]. 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀὴρ καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ ὕλη τῶν σωμάτων ἐστίν ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων yap σωμάτων συνιστᾶσι 
τὴν φύσιν πάντες. It is noteworthy that the physiological ἀρχαί (for the term con- 
tinued in use throughout the history of Greek medicine) were later called ἀρχαὶ καὶ 
στοιχεῖα, e.g., by Pseudo-Galen Introd. xiv. 697: ᾿Ερασίστρατος δὲ ὡς ἀρχὰς καὶ στοιχεῖα 
ὅλου σώματος ὑποτιθέμενος τὴν τριπλοκίαν τῶν ἀγγείων (there were three ἀρχαί or 
dyyeta!), νεῦρα καὶ φλέβας καὶ ἀρτηρίας, παραλείπει τά τε ὑγρὰ καὶ τὰ πνεύματα. 
δυσὶ γὰρ ὕλαις ταῦτα [ταύταις 3] διοικεῖσθαι τὸ ζῷον, τῷ μὲν αἵματι ὡς τροφῇ, τῷ δὲ 
πνεύματι ὡς συνεργῷ εἰς τὰς φυσικὰς ἐνεργείας. It is plain (note the use of ὕλαις) that 
the ἀρχαί are only circulatory systems and not true (Aristotelian) ἀρχαὶ καὶ στοιχεῖα, 
though the term is employed. We could hardly desire more striking proof of the 
historical origin of the Aristotelian conception. 


2 The phrase later became a commonplace: cf. Thayer’s N.7. Lezx., 8.0. ἀρχή, 2, 
and 8.0. ῥίζα, 1. In Hipp. 7. φυσέων, 7 (6, 100 L.) the heart is described as the place 
ὅκου al πηγαὶ καὶ al ῥίζαι τοῦ αἵματός εἰσι. It seems that the Empedoclean ῥιζώματα 
(fr. 6) are to be understood in the sense οὗ πηγαί (cf. Emped. fr. 23, 10), for they 
relate to the “elements” as maxima mundi membra; and also fr. 54: αἰθὴρ « δ᾽ αὖ» 
μακρῇσι κατὰ χθόνα (into the earth) dvero ῥίζαις. With the latter, cf. Hipp. 7. σαρκῶν, 
2 (8, 584 L.): ἡ δευτέρα μοῖρα κάτωθεν (below the aether =fire), αὐτὴ καλέεται μὲν γῆ, 
ψυχρὸν καὶ ξηρὸν καὶ πουλὺ κινοῦν (read κεινόν W.A.H.) .. .. 6.8: κυκλεομένων δὲ του- 
τέων, ὅτε συνεταράχθη, ἀπελείφθη ( )ἀπελήφθη 1) τοῦ θερμοῦ πουλὺ ἐν τῇ γῇ κιτ.λ. In both 
cases reference is clearly had to “bodies”’ of air or fire in the earth, which Empedocles 
properly calls roots. According to Plato Tim. 90 A, we men are a φυτὸν οὐκ ἔγγειον 
ἀλλὰ οὐράνιον, having our κεφαλὴ καὶ ῥίζα in heaven. The notion is doubtless Orphic; 
ef. Arist. Anim. A 5, 410° 27: τοῦτο δὲ πέπονθε καὶ ὁ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ορφικοῖς ἔπεσι καλουμένοις 
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seems to have regarded the Hesiodic Tartarus! as an ἀρχή in the 
sense we have been describing.2 If we should come to agree with 
him, it would prove a most striking confirmation of our view; for 
the analogy between the ἄπειρον of Anaximander and the primitive 
Chaos, to which the Hesiodic Tartarus is closely akin, has often been 
noted. But on this head it is well to speak with some reserve until 
the cosmography of primitive Greece is somewhat better understood.’ 

6) The ἀρχή as a region or specific place for a certain kind of 
matter or humor. It is obvious that a source or reservoir, if realis- 
tically conceived, must be regarded as occupying a definite position.’ 


λόγος. φησὶ yap τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκ τοῦ ὅλου εἰσιέναι ἀναπνεόντων, φερομένην ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνέμων, 
It is not improbable that the very verse alluded to by Plato is that preserved by Vettius 
Valens ix. 1, p. 330, 23 Kroll: καθὼς καὶ ὁ θειότατος ᾿Ορφεὺς λέγει" Ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν 
dw’ αἰθέρος ἐρρίζωται. The same notion is attributed to Hippocrates by Anonym. 
Londin. vi. 18 Diels: δίκην re ἐπέχειν ἡμᾶς putGv- ὡς γὰρ ἐκεῖνα προσερρίζωται τῇ γῇ, 
οὕτως καὶ αὐτοὶ προσερριζώμεθα πρὸς τὸν ἀέρα κατά τε τὰς ῥῖνας καὶ κατὰ τὰ ὅλα σώματα. 
In all these cases regard is had not so much to the organ by which, as to the source of 
supply from which, what is needed is obtained: in other words it is the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 
The same point of view is presented by Xen. Mem. i. 4, 8, where the ‘“‘world-soul”’ is 
referred to as the source of the individual soul and compared in this regard to ‘‘earth” 
and ‘‘moisture’’—manifestly conceived as ‘‘elements’’ or maxima mundi membra. 
Theodectes, quoted by Arist. Pol. A 6, 1255¢ 37, makes Helen say: θείων δ᾽ dr’ 
ἀμφοῖν ἔκγονον ῥιζωμάτων | rls ἂν προσειπεῖν ἀξιώσειεν λάτριν; much as Shakespeare 
Macbeth II. 3, says; ‘The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood | Is stopp’d; 
the very source of it is stopp’d.—Your royal father’s murder’d.’’ See my “Ante- 
cedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,’’ p. 149, n. 5. 

Since the πηγή of a river was its κεφαλή (cf. Hdt. 4, 91) we may here note that 
word (cf. the preceding note). So in the familiar Orphic lines we have Ζεὺς κεφαλή, 
[Arist.] Mund. 7, 401 «29, where other texts read ἀρχά, and again we have (ibid. 84) 
Ζεὺς πόντου ῥίζα. But does not the last expression argue that the text as we have 
it is relatively late? At any rate Alfa here must mean ‘‘cause,’’ unless Ζεύς should 
be regarded merely as the sky, in accordance with the meteoric theory of the origin 
of water. 

1 Hes. Theog. 722 1. 

2 Arist. Meteor. B 1, 353% 34; οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀρχαῖοι καὶ διατρίβοντες περὶ τὰς θεολογίας 
ποιοῦσι αὐτῆς (sc. θαλάττης) πηγάς (cf. Macan on Hadt. 4, 86), ἵν᾽ αὐτοῖς ὦσι ἀρχαὶ 
καὶ ῥίζαι γῆς καὶ θαλάττης. τραγικώτερον γὰρ οὕτω καὶ σεμνότερον ὑπέλαβον ἴσως 
εἶναι τὸ λεγόμενον, ὡς μέγα τι τοῦ παντὸς τοῦτο μόριον ὄν" καὶ τὸν λοιπὸν οὐρανὸν ὅλον 
περὶ τοῦτον συστῆναι τὸν τόπον καὶ τούτου χάριν ὡς ὄντα τιμιώτατον καὶ ἀρχή ν. 


3 Hesiod does not say ἀρχαὶ καὶ ῥίζαι, but γῆς ῥίζαι (728) and γῆς. . .. καὶ Tap- 
tdpov .... πόντου Te .... καὶ οὐρανοῦ... .. πάντων πηγαὶ καὶ πείρατ᾽ ἔασιν 
(786 1.). Aristotle’s interpretation would seem at least to require ἔνερθεν for ὕπερθεν 
(727). But in vss. 736 f. there are evidently various points of view combined, as has 
long been seen. Berger’s Mythische Kosmographie der Griechen and Geschichte der 
wiss. Erdkunde der Griechen are so full of intolerable inaccuracies, that the work must 
some day be done over again. 

4We noted above that the spatially and quantitatively unbounded nature of 
Anaximander’s ἄπειρον was the sole descriptive predicate which could with perfect 
assurance be attributed to it. 
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This fact has already received sufficient illustration in connection 
with the sea, and other related instances might readily be cited. 
But something more is intended when the ἀρχή is spoken of as an 
ἀγγεῖον or χωρίον or brodo0yy?—when, in a word, regard is had to 
the container rather than to the thing contained. When there is 
more than one ἀρχή, we find each vessel considered as the natural 
place for a specific kind of stuff, to which it therefore returns of itself 
when it becomes disengaged from the entanglements caused by the 
circulatory process. These conceptions explain Aristotle’s doctrine 
that each στοιχεῖον possesses its οἰκεῖος τόπος and has a φυσικὴ 
κίνησις toward it. 

d) The ἀρχή regarded as the end no less than as the beginning. 
We have seen that the sea and the abdomen receive back that which 
they send forth to circulate through the earth or the body.4 The 


1 Aristotle, of course, regards the sea as a τόπος: the important question with him 
is whether it should be called the τόπος θαλάττης or the τόπος ὕδατος; cf. Meteor. 
B 2, 355 52,15; 356 233, and Gilbert Meteor. Theorien, p. 413. In regard to the position 
of the κοιλία Aristotle and the medici have much to say, as also about the other 
organs or ἀρχαί. 


2 The dpyal or πηγαί are repeatedly called χωρία by Hipp. π. νούσων, iv., as e.g., 
33 (7, 544 L.), 36 (550), 37 (554), 39 (558), 40 (560, 562), 51 (588). For ἀγγεῖον, see 
Arist. Meteor. A13, 349433, speaking of the winds: καὶ ἡ ἀρχὴ πόθεν αὐτῶν, καὶ 
πότερον ἄρ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀγγείου δεῖ λαβεῖν ῥέοντα τὸν ἄνεμον, καὶ μέχρι τούτου ῥεῖν ἕως ἂν 
κενωθῇ τὸ ἀγγεῖον, οἷον ἐξ ἀσκῶν ἀφιέμενον, in allusion to the bag of Aeolus. Cf. Part. 
Animal., T 5,667 819. Plato Critias 111A calls the “basin of the sea” τὸ τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἀγγεῖον, which is only our old κοιλία: οἵ. Arist. Meteor. 849 δ8 1. Of ὑποδοχή we 
have already had several instances (see above p. 222, nn. 1 and 2). Historically the 
most important instance is that of Plato’s conception of ‘‘matter,’’ Tim. 48E f. 
Plato’s description of it is too well known to require much illustration; but cf. πάσης 
γενέσεως ὑποδοχὴ οἷον τιθήνη (49A) and ἐν ᾧ δὲ ἐγγιγνόμενα dei ἕκαστα φαντάζεται 
καὶ πάλιν ἐκεῖθεν ἀπόλλυται. Plato’s matter thus became directly the parent of Aris- 
totle’s ἀρχὴ καὶ στοιχεῖον, interpreted as a blank ὑποκείμενον; but the entire description 
betrays its own descent from the old meteorological and physiological ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 


3 See, e.g., Hipp. 1. νούσων, iv. 33, quoted above, p. 220. This is the physiologi- 
cal counterpart of the return of each ingredient in a composite to its ¢vois—its 
“tribe”’ or its natural (and original) place of abode (cf. L. and S., 8.0. 900s, 1.). Hipp. 
π. τόπων τ.κ. ἄνθρ. 1 (6, 278 L.): ἐπαναφέρει πρὸς τὴν ὁμοεθνίην ἕκαστον πρὸς τὴν ἑωυτοῦ. 
Lucret. 2. 1113: corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt. Plato Tim. 79 Ὁ: 
τὸ θερμὸν δὴ κατὰ φύσιν εἰς τὴν αὑτοῦ χώραν ἔξω πρὸς Td συγγενὲς ὁμολογητέον ἰέναι, ibid. 
E: πρὸς τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν φερόμενον. V.2, 19, 14: εἰς δὲ τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν ἐπανιὼν ἀήρ. 
Plotin. En. 4. 8, 24: πρὸς τὸν προσήκοντα αὐτῷ τόπον. See my “Περὶ Φύσεως᾽᾽ 108 f. 


4 See Hipp. π. διαίτης, 1., 10 (6, 484 L.), quoted above, p. 221, π. 2. Cf. π. τροφῆς, 24 
(9, 106 L.): ἀρχὴ μεγάλη (though not defined, doubtless the κοιλίη is meant) és ἔσχατον 
μέρος ἀφικνεῖται, ἐξ ἑκάστου μέρεος ἐς ἀρχὴν μεγάλην ἀφικνεῖται" μία φύσις εἶναι καὶ μὴ 
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same thought recurs continually in connection with the functions 
ascribed to the dpyai, whether conceived as physiological organs 
or as elements; and it is just this which distinguished the technical 
from the naive view of the ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. The scientific conception 
rests upon the assumption of a physical cycle in which, like the soul 
in the Orphic κύκλος γενέσεως, the individual particle of matter 
passes through the several spheres or regions of the world only to 
return in the end to the point from which it set out.!. In its round 
the atom, like the soul, may be held for a time in an alien element; 
but it inevitably tends to return home. This simple, rather primitive, 
conception was sublimated in the course of time into metaphysics. 
The departure of the particle of matter from the universal ἀρχή 
was viewed as individuation,? its return as becoming merged in the 
world-ground, just as the soul in Hellenistic times was conceived as 
originating in God and ending by reabsorption into the blank nega- 
tion called Deity. But we know that this development came late.® 


εἶναι. Ibid. 9 (9, 102 L.): ἀρχὴ δὲ πάντων μία, καὶ τελευτὴ πάντων pla, καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ τελευτὴ 
καὶ ἀρχή. The meaning is illustrated by Hipp. π. φύσιος ἀνθρώπου, 11 (6, 60 L.): εἰσὶ 
δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς κοιλίης φλέβες ἀνὰ τὸ σῶμα παμπολλαί τε καὶ παντοῖαι, [καὶ] δι᾽ ὧν ἡ 
τροφὴ τῷ σώματι ἔρχεται. φέρουσι δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν παχεῶν φλεβῶν ἐς τὴν κοιλίην καὶ ἐς 
τὸ ἄλλο σῶμα, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἔξω καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν εἴσω, καὶ ἐς ἀλλήλας διαδιδόασιν αἵ τε εἴσωθεν 
ἔξω καὶ αἱ ἔξωθεν εἴσω. Thus, as Hipp. π. τροφῆς, 28 (9, 106 L.) says, all becomes σύρ- 
ροια μία (and because of the connection of the circulatory with the respiratory system), 
σύμπνοια μία. Consequently there were those who went so far as to deny the existence 
of areal ἀρχή. Hipp. 3. τόπων τῶν κατὰ ἄνθρωπον, 1 (6, 276 L.): ἐμοὶ δοκέει ἀρχὴ μὲν 
οὖν οὐδεμία εἶναι τοῦ σώματος, ἀλλὰ πάντα ὁμοίως ἀρχὴ καὶ πάντα τελευτή" κύκλου γὰρ 
γραφέντος ἀρχὴ οὐχ εὑρέθη: καὶ τῶν νοσημάτων ἀπὸ παντὸς ὁμοίως τοῦ σώματος. π. 
ὀστέων φύσιος, 11 (9, 182 L.): αἱ φλέβες διὰ τοῦ σώματος κεχυμέναι πνεῦμα καὶ ῥεῦμα καὶ 
κίνησιν παρέχονται, ἀπὸ μιῆς πολλαὶ διαβλαστάνουσαι, καὶ αὕτη ἡ μία ὅθεν ἦρκται καὶ ἣ 
τετελεύτηκεν οὐκ οἶδα: κύκλου γὰρ γεγενημένου ἀρχὴ οὐχ εὑρέθη. These quotations 
should help us to understand Heraclitus, fr. 108: ξυνὸν γὰρ ἀρχὴ καὶ πέρας ἐπὶ κύκλου 
περιφερείας. Parmenides, fr. 3, transfers the conception to that of a subject in which 
all considerations lead to the same conclusion. This interpretation differs slightly 
from that of Diels Parmenides Lehrgedicht 66 f., who refers to several other passages. 


1See De Jong De Apuleio Isiacorum Mysteriorum Teste, Leyden 1900. 
2Cf. Plato Tim. 49 Df. 


3 The metaphysical doctrine as applied to matter was developed by Plato on the 
basis of hints (hardly more) contained in the philosophy of the Pythagoreans, Melissus, 
Democritus, and Diogenes of Apollonia. This is hardly the place to trace the develop- 
ment in detail. The religious application seems to have come much later, since here 
the conservatism was more tenacious of primitive ideas. Hence the reabsorption of 
the soul into a metaphysically conceived Deity appears to have been thought of 
first among the neo-Pythagoreans and neo-Platonists. My impression is that Rohde 
somewhere confirms this, though I am unable to give the reference. 
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Il 


According to Theophrastus the ἀρχή of Anaximander was that 
out of which things come and to which they return. This! has been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing section, but will receive a 
definition more in detail in the two following. 


IV 


Aristotle and Theophrastus affirm that Anaximander postulated 
the ἄπειρον in order to provide against the cessation of yéveots;? 
and Aristotle criticized his reasoning, maintaining that strict infinity 
was not requisite for the purpose.* It is possible that both the 
report and the criticism based upon it were justified; but certain 
considerations suggest a reasonable doubt. First, as has already 
been suggested,‘ it is possible that Anaximander had not conceived 
his ἄπειρον as infinite in the strictest sense, but used the term 
rather more loosely. Again, there is some doubt as to what Anaxi- 
mander meant by “innumerable” worlds,’ and this has a bearing 
upon our question. But further, if, as seems most probable, the 
book of Anaximander was not discursive but aphoristic in style, it 
is possible that the form of Aristotle’s report does not exactly repro- 
duce what he wrote, but what might be inferred from it. Now there 
is a passage in Lucretius which suggests to me a view that may very 
well represent Anaximander’s thought. He 5805: 

semper in assiduo motu’ res quaeque geruntur 
partibus e cunctis infernaque® suppeditantur 


1V3, 13, 6; 14, 27; 18, 31. On the last passage see my note, Class. Philol. 
II, 36 f. 

2V.2, 14, 29; 15, 24: ἵνα ἔχῃ χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὰς γενέσεις ἀφθόνως; 14, 45 (Aris- 
totle): ἔτι τῷ οὕτως ἂν μόνως μὴ ὑπολείπειν γένεσιν καὶ φθοράν, ef ἄπειρον εἴη ὅθεν ἀφαι- 
ρεῖται τὸ γιγνόμενον. 

3. V.2, 14, 84: οὔτε γὰρ ἵνα ἡ γένεσις μὴ ἐπιλείπῃ, ἀναγκαῖον ἐνεργείᾳ ἄπειρον εἶναι 
σῶμα αἰσθητόν. Ο. Gilbert Archiv fiir Ge. der Philos. XIV, 433, insists that this 
belongs solely to Aristotle. It would of course apply with precision to the Atom- 
ists, who postulated an absolute infinity. 

4 See above, n. 221, ἢ. 3. 

5 For a discussion of this question, see Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 62 f. 

61, 999 f. 

7 See below, on κένησις ἀίδιος, and compare the storms in Tartarus, Hes. Theog. 
7421. Cf. Lucret. 5, 436. 


8 Since, according to the Epicurean doctrine, all matter, the world included, 
falls directly downward and, as falling through a void, all bodies large or small fall 
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ex infinito cita corpora materiai. 

est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi, 
quod neque clara suo percurrere fulmina! cursu 
perpetuo possint aeui labentia tractu 

nec prorsum facere ut restet minus ire meando; 
usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus 
finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 


If we divest this utterance of the few touches due to an advanced 
stage of philosophizing, the residue may well be thought to be primi- 
tive. After a brief argument to prove the strict infinity of matter, 
based on the infinity of space, and a brief description of the mechan- 
ical origin of things each after its kind, the poet proceeds? 


quod nullo facerent pacto, nisi materiai 

ex infinito suboriri copia posset, 

unde amissa solent reparare in tempore quaeque. 
nam ueluti priuata cibo natura animantum 
diffluit amittens corpus, sic omnia debent 
dissolui simul ac defecit suppeditare 

materies aliqua ratione auersa uiai. 


The connection of this argument with the primitive conception of the 
cosmic respiration or nutrition’ is obvious; no less obvious is the 
fact that Lucretius is here reproducing the arguments of Democritus.‘ 
For Democritus the universe was unquestionably infinite in the strict 


with equal velocity, the world would receive no accessions at all but such as come 
from a lateral and upward motion of atoms due to the secondary effects of a clinamen. 
Hence the use of suboriri, Lucret. 1, 1036, 1049; 2, 1138. 


1Qne is reminded of the ἄκμων (probably not an anvil, but, as Curtius main- 
tained, a thunderbolt; cf. Pyrakmon) of Hes. Theog. 724; for there is doubtless a 
connection, however indirect, between Lucretius’ description of infinite space and 
Hesiod’s Tartarus. 


21, 1035. 
3 See my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’’ 133-40. 


4 Cf. in addition to the discussion referred to in the preceding note, Diels Doz. 
483, 17-19. The same general point of view is met with in Anaximenes, fr. 3. Diels 
is doubtless right in declaring it spurious, at least in part. It seems to me not unlikely, 
however, that (excepting the adjective ἀσώματος applied to ἀήρ) it gives in substance 
the thought of Anaximenes; for it falls in perfectly with his doctrine of cosmic 
respiration (nutrition). The adjective πλούσιος answers well to the conception of 
the ἄπειρον or ἄπειρος ἀήρ as merely ‘‘ boundless,” though it is perhaps—not certainly 
—a substitute for what Anaximenes said; cf. Eurip. fr. 318: πλούσιον ὕδωρ. The 
whole has the appearance of a (partly mistaken) paraphrase which our late source 
erroneously quotes as an excerpt. If that were the case, ἔκροια might be thought to 
represent an original ἔκκρισις, which would apply not to men but to the world. 
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sense; but for the older Pythagoreans! ἄπειρον meant only the 
spatially or quantitatively indefinite. However we may decide 
this question, we are directed by these considerations once more to 
the view that Anaximander’s ἄπειρον was an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή lying 
about the world, from which it drew its sustenance (breath), into 
which it finally yielded up the “ghost.’’? 

Before dismissing the subject of the ἀρχή it is desirable to 
emphasize the importance of the result of the foregoing study in 
the event of its being accepted. We know too little about the 
opinions of Thales to be able to say more than that his teachings 
relative to ‘‘water’’ are very like the conception of Xenophanes 
above set forth. Hence we naturally think of water as the ἀρχὴ 
καὶ πηγή of all things. Similarly the ‘‘air” of Anaximenes, in the 
authentic words of the philosopher (fr. 2), is the outer source, 
surrounding the world, from which it draws its sustenance. This 
process of rarefaction and condensation belongs to the same cate- 
gory as Anaximander’s ἔκκρισις, and has long been recognized as 
a distinctly mechanical operation. This result tallies well with all 
that we know of the development of early Greek philosophy; for 
though it has long been known that the term στοιχεῖον dates from 
Plato and the conception of the “element” in the strict sense from 
Empedocles, it has been common to accept Aristotle’s interpreta- 
tion of the ἀρχαί of the Ionians as στοιχεῖα, and therefore to 
assume, aS a necessary consequence, that the Milesians explained 
the origin, of individual things or of differentiations by ‘ dynamic” 
processes, specifically by that of ἀλλοίωσις. For this assumption 
there is, however, no satisfactory evidence, and a study of the 


1See my “Πέρας and ΄Απειρον in the Pythagorean Philosophy,” Archiv fir Ge. 
der Philos. XIV, 3841. The results of my essay have been adopted in the main 
by Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 334 f. 

2 Professor E. K. Rand calls my attention to Lucret. 5, 318 f.: Denique iam tuere 
hoc, circum supraque quod omnem | continet amplexu terram: si procreat ex se | omnia, 
quod quidam memorant, recipitque perempta, | totum natiuo ac mortali corpore con- 
stat. | nam quodcumque alias ex se res auget alitque, | deminui debet, recreari, cum 
recipit res. The comparison with the well-known verses of Pacuvius on which the 
passage is modeled suggests that Lucretius here refers to the caelum or aether; but, 
whatever he had in mind, the general conception has a long history, which links the 
“outer circle” with τὸ ἔξω τοῦ κόσμου ἄπειρον, the ἄκριτος κόσμος or the’ Ολύμπιος κόσμος 
of Hipp. 7. ἑβδομάδων, 1 (9, 488 adnot., L.), as well as with the ὄλυμπος of Parmenides 
and the Pythagoreans. Call it by whatever name we please, it is obviously conceived 
as an ἀρχὴ καὶ πηγή. 
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records proves it to be utterly unhistorical. The interpretation of 
the ἀρχαί given above has the great advantage that it requires us 
to impute to the early philosophers only such conceptions as are 
abundantly attested in the pre-Socratic period; conceptions, too, so 
fundamental that they continued throughout the history of Greek 
thought to exercise a powerful influence. Thus it is conceded that 
the ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω of Heraclitus, and therefore the μέτρα and the 
“three (or four?) elements,” have primarily a spatial reference; and 
in systems, like that of the Atomists, where there is no room for 
true elements, the ‘four elements,” as maxima mundi membra or 
ἀρχαὶ καὶ πηγαί, still assert their claim to recognition, In Lucre- 
tius this ancient conception reappears in all its purity.! 


γ 


The process ἔκκρισις or ἀπόκρισις. The reports based on 
Theophrastus relate to three distinct matters and must be considered 
separately. 

a) The first concerns the origin of the worlds, which are said to 
have been separated off from the drepov.2 The meaning of this 
cannot be doubtful; for early Greek philosophy quite generally 
regards the world as a slice cut off from the infinite.’ 

b) A second class of texts relates to a process operative in the 
formation and organization of the worlds. We are told that things 


18ee Lucret. 5, 251-260 (earth as ἀρχή καὶ πηγή); ibid. 261-272 (water); ibid. 
273-280 (air). Note here the phrase aeris in magnum fertur mare! This reminds 
one of θάλαττα as an ἀρχή and also of the πόντος ἀπείρων (see above, p. 218, ἢ. 1 and 
p. 221, n. 3). 

2V.2, 18, 28:’Avaklwavdpov ... . τὸ ἄπειρον. . . . ἐξ οὗ δή φησι τούς Te οὐρανοὺς 
ἀποκεκρίσθαι καὶ καθόλου τοὺς ἀπείρους ὄντας κόσμους. . .. φησὶ δὲ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίου 
γόνιμον θερμοῦ τε καὶ ψυχροῦ κατὰ τὴν γένεσιν τοῦδε τοῦ κόσμου ἀποκριθῆναι. The phrase 
τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίου γόνιμον is striking and, if really due to Theophrastus, which I doubt, 
probably means the eternal unchanging substratum capable of producing the hot and 
the cold by dynamic evolution. After what has already been said on this subject, 
it is hardly necessary to refute such an interpretation of the ἄπειρον. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy? 66, renders the sentence: ‘‘Something capable of begetting 
hot and cold was separated off from the eternal.’’ Though possible, this is hardly 
right: ἐκ τοῦ ἀιδίον is probably to be construed like ἐκ παντὸς τοῦ χρόνον, ἐκ τοῦ 
παρεληλυθότος χρόνου, ἀπὸ (τοῦ) αἰῶνος ; just as ἐς ἀίδιον means ‘“‘ forever.” 

3 According to Leucippus (V.?, 848, 4) the worlds originate κατὰ ἀποτομὴν ἐκ τοῦ 
ἀπείρου. If we accept the comparison with Anaxagoras continually made by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, there can be no doubt of the conception. Cf. Anaxagoras, fr. 2, 4, 
14 (see my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’? 138, n, 4; 139, n. 4); 
Democritus, fr. 167. 
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originate not by qualitative change, but by a mechanical segregation 
of opposites in consequence of the eternal motion; and that it was 
this fact which led Aristotle to class Anaximander with Anaxagoras.! 
In another passage? Simplicius invokes the authority of Theophrastus 
for a rather detailed statement regarding their philosophy, in which 
two interpretations are offered, but the parallel is made almost 
complete in either case, the only difference recognized being Anax- 
agoras’ introduction of the Νοῦς. In this connection Anaximander is 
credited with the doctrine’ that in the segregation of matter like 
consorted with like, “‘and what was gold in the universe became 
gold, and what was earth, became earth.” There is undoubtedly 
confusion here, as indeed there is a pitiable confusion everywhere 
manifested in the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus touching 
Anaximander; but it will not do to charge Simplicius with the 
responsibility for it. The same interpretation of Anaximander as 
is given by Simplicius occurs in St. Augustine‘ a century earlier; 
and indeed the conclusion was inevitable from the constant comparison 
and practical identification of the doctrines of Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras. For the latter philosopher the meaning of ἀπόκρισις 
in this connection is clear: it refers to the segregation of the original 
πάντα ὁμοῦ into more or less homogeneous masses by the vortex 
motion started by the Νοῦς. 


1 V.2, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 27, 2-23. 

3 Ibid. 27, 12: ἐκεῖνος γάρ φησιν ἐν τῇ διακρίσει τοῦ ἀπείρου τὰ συγγενῆ φέρεσθαι 
πρὸς ἄλληλα, καὶ ὅ τι μὲν ἐν τῷ παντὶ χρυσὸς ἣν, γίνεσθαι χρυσόν, ὅ τι δὲ γῆ, γῆν κτλ. 
Diels Doz. 479, 4, following Zeller I¢, 206. 1 and others, refers ἐκεῖνος to Anaxagoras. 
This is possible, but not at all probable. The natural reference is to Anaximander, 
the former of the two preceding names; this natural reference is confirmed by the 
mention of Anaxagoras in the next statement touching the Νοῦς (1. 16), where of all 
places the name was not needed except to mark a change from one thinker to another. 
The comparison with St. Augustine shows that Simplicius cannot be charged with 
the supposed alteration of the text (the addition of ὁ ’Avatayépas, 1. 16). But Theo- 
phrastus had two conceptions of Anaxagoras—the one, which all now agree to be the 
true one, based upon a study of the philosopher himself, the other due to Aristotle’s 
favorite reinterpretation, which gave a clean-cut dualism between mind (Νοῦς) and 
matter, the latter regarded as a ὑποκείμενον containing differences only δυνάμει. 

$V.2, 15, 18f. 

5 Cf. Anaxagoras, fragments 9, 12, 18, 16, 17; Empedocles, fr. 9,4. See my paper, 
“The δίνη in Anaximander and Anaximenes’’ Class. Philol. I, 279 f. The same point 
of view occurs in the account of the origin of the stars, V.?, 14, 18, with which compare 
V.2, 111, 36 (Parmenides), and 158, 29 (Empedocles). 
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c) There is also a reference to ἀπόκρισις in relation to meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The winds are said to arise by the separation 
from the air (i.e. mist) of the finest vapors.!. This requires no com- 
mentary. 

The record derived from Theophrastus, which has been passed 
in review, is entirely clear. We must now consider the report of 
Aristotle. The principal text occurs in one of the most sketchy 
and confused passages of his Physics,? where he is briefly interpreting 
his predecessors. ‘‘Others separate out from the One the opposites 
inhering in it, as Anaximander says and also such as speak of One 
and Many, as, e.g., Empedocles and Anaxagoras; for they also 
separate out everything else from the mixture.”’ Here the important 
point, as the point of agreement assumed by Aristotle as existing 
between the three philosophers, is that they regarded the world and 
all that therein is as proceeding from the One by a process of ἔκκρισις. 
The assumption of a mixture is not here expressly ascribed to Anaxi- 
mander; but that is done elsewhere,’ and in our passage it is implied. 
The testimony of Aristotle is of value, however, only in that it 
proves beyond a doubt that Anaximander used the expression ἐκκρί- 
νεσθαι; for the interpretation of the ἄπειρον as ἕν stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing as that of Empedocles’ and Anaxagoras’ 
μεῖγμα. Neither was historically justified, as Aristotle was well 
aware in so far at least as it concerned the two latter philosophers.* 
We have only to recall Aristotle’s own doctrine of μέξις, regarded as 
chemical change, to understand how he could foist the One on Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles and transfer the same interpretation from 

1V.2, 14, 16f. 

2 Phys. A 4; the specific reference is to 187420: οἱ δ᾽ ἐκ rod ἑνὸς ἐνούσας τὰς 
ἐναντιότητας ἐκκρίνεσθαι, ὥσπερ ᾿Αναξίμανδρός φησι καὶ ὅσοι δ᾽ ἕν καὶ πολλά φασιν 
τοῖν ee ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς καὶ ᾿Αναξαγόρας - ἐκ τοῦ μείγματος γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι ἐκκρίνουσι 

3 Met. A 2, 1069 520: καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ᾿Αναξαγόρου ἕν (βέλτιον γὰρ ἢ ὁμοῦ πάντα) 
καὶ ᾿Εμπεδοκλέους τὸ μεῦγμα καὶ ᾿Αναξιμάνδρου. The clause βέλτιον γὰρ 4 ὁμοῦ πάντα 
tells the tale: Aristotle is conscious of doing violence to Anaxagoras’ express words. 
See the following note. All these passages have been tortured by interpreters, 
because they thought they could discover Anaximander’s doctrine if only they could 


make out Aristotle’s meaning. I discussed the matter in my “Qualitative Change 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy” 344 f. See also Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 59. 
4 Gen. et Corr. Al, 314 α8 ff. Here again he tampers with Anaxagoras, saying that 


he does not understand the implication of his own utterances. See my ‘Qualitative 
Change’”’ 369, n. 112. 
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them to Anaximander because of their known similarity of doctrine. 
The absolutely consistent mechanical sense of the verbs ἐκκρίνεσθαι 
and ἀποκρίνεσθαι down through Plato again shows how we must 
interpret Anaximander.! 


VI 


We come now to the “eternal motion” (κίνησις ἀΐδιος), which is 
intimately connected with ἔκκρισις. Here we must distinguish 
between ἃ κίνησις ἀΐδιος (a) in the ἄπειρον antecedent to the 
origin of the world, and (Ὁ) in the cosmos creating the world as we 
know it. 

a) Simplicius? classes Anaximander among those who postulated 
an element “unitary, in motion, and infinite.” Again he says: 
“Those who, like Anaximander, Leucippus, and Democritus, and at 
a later date Epicurus, postulated worlds infinite in number, assumed 
that they originated and passed away ad infinitum, some always 
originating, others passing away; and they declared for an eternal 
motion: for without motion there is no origin and no passing away.” 
Hippolytus says,‘ ‘‘ Anaximander said that there was in addition to 
the ἄπειρον an eternal motion in which the worlds in due course 
originate.’ Assuming that these reports are derived from Theo- 
phrastus,® the company in which Anaximander appears sufficiently 
explains the record. If Anaximander referred to a pre-cosmical 
κίνησις ἀίδιος we must interpret it as we do that of the Atomists.® 

ὃ) Hermias’ speaks of an “eternal motion anterior to the existence 
of the moist”? whereby things come into existence and pass away. 
This is rather vague, but probably refers to the segregation of the 
opposites by the eternal motion, mentioned by Simplicius,* since the 
hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, are given as the aforesaid 


1Cf. Plato Polit. 303 Df. (the sorting and screening of ore), Legg. 946A (the selec- 
tion of rulers), Rep. 564E (a kind of natural selection). 


2 Phys. 24, 13. 3 Phys. 1121, 5. 4V.2, 14, 4. 


5 Theophrastus would not include Epicurus, but the reference to him is clearly 
marked as a later addition. 


6 It is not necessary to enter here into the controversy that has raged about this 
point of their doctrine. 


7V.2, 14, 21f. 
8 V.2, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 
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opposites. If any reliance is to be placed on these reports they can 
refer only to the vortex motion which introduced order and created a 
cosmos out of chaos. 


VII 


Anaximander’s doctrine of cosmic “‘justice and revenge.”” Especial 
interest attaches to the words of Simplicius,? who is our sole authority, 
because they are conceded to contain the only passage directly 
quoted from Anaximander. But even here it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine precisely what belongs to the Milesian. 
The oratio obliqua at once shows that it is not a mere quotation, 
and the known freedom in citation, blending paraphrase with simple 
excerpt, warns one to be cautious. Fortunately we have one clue, 
though it is not easy to see just where it leads: Simplicius remarks 
upon the high-flown language. Only two phrases seem to justify 
the description, to wit, κατὰ τὸ χρεών and κατὰ τὴν τοῦ χρόνου 
τάξιν, what lies between is sufficiently prosaic. Yet, while the 
sentence ἐξ dv... . εἰς ταῦτα γίνεσθαι is subject to suspicion;? 
the same cannot be said of διδόναι... ἀδικίας, which was 
possible at any period of ancient Greek. If the latter clause is not 
a direct quotation, it must be assumed to be at least an honest para- 
phrase. We have then to inquire what it means. Because of the 
facts just noted we are unable to derive much enlightenment from 
the context, and we shall have to consider the sentence entirely by 
itself. 

Things of some sort, we know not what, pay the penalty to one 
another for injustice ‘in accordance with the ordinance of time.’’4 
Historians of philosophy, with few exceptions, have quite ignored 

1V.2, 13, 14. 


+ V.2, 13, 6: ἐξ ὧν δὲ ἡ γένεσίς ἐστι rots οὖσι, καὶ τὴν φθορὰν εἰς ταῦτα γίνεσθαι 
κατὰ τὸ χρεών" διδόναι γὰρ αὐτὰ δίκην καὶ τίσιν ἀλλήλοις τῆς ἀδικίας κατὰ τὴν τοῦ 
χρόνου τάξιν, ποιητικωτέροις οὕτως ὀνόμασιν αὐτὰ λέγων. I have discussed this passage 
in Amer. Jour. Philol. XXIX, 218 f. 


3 See Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 54, n. 4. 


‘ 


εἰ 


4It seems to me very probable that the ‘‘ordinance of time”’ refers to the suc- 
cession of the seasons due to the obliquity of the ecliptic, which Anaximander is said 
to have discovered (7.2, 12, 28; 16, 17). Aristotle repeatedly refers to ἡ κατὰ τὸν 
λόξον κύκλον φορά as the αἰτία γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς, especially however Gen. et Corr. 
B10, 336 431 f., where he refers to the variation in heat and evaporation consequent 
upon the varying distance of the sun. This falls in perfectly with the interpreta- 
tion of the litigants as the ἐναντιότητες, the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. 
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the word ἀλλήλοις, inadvertently omitted in the Aldine and restored 
from the MSS by Usener and Diels, although even without it they 
should have avoided certain palpable blunders; for δίκην (not to 
say τίσιν) διδόναι means to give satisfaction or compensation for a 
wrong done to a peer—déen obtains between peers. But with the 
defining addition (whether due to Anaximander or to Simplicius) of 
καὶ τίσιν, set as it were designedly to serve as a guide-post, there 
would seem to be little excuse for him who misses the way. As the 
compensation exacted is, so to speak, a personal satisfaction,! there 
can be no thought of punishment, as many have held, by re-absorp- 
tion? of individual existences into the common ground. That were 
in truth justice with a vengeance.? The injustice and the retribution 
alike are the “personal” concern of peers. What then are the peers 
that are engaged in this truly Greek ἀγών We can think of 
nothing but the “opposites”? mentioned in our sources; and of 
them and their age-long cosmic πόλεμος, marked by varying for- 
tunes (ἐπικράτεια, ἐπικρατεῖν, ἐπικρατεῖθαι), the words of our record 
offer a fitting description.‘ 

There are other questions relative to the philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander which still await adjudication; but most are concerned with 
subjects which by common consent belong to the early history of 
science rather than of philosophy. These may be considered by 
themselves; or rather they must be interpreted by the context 
of early Greek thought. If the foregoing discussion serves any 
useful purpose, it may be accepted as an attempt to so interpret 
the doctrines here considered. Perhaps it may also be accepted 
as a demonstration that Anaximander should be regarded, not as a 
metaphysician, but as a notable pioneer in the field of science. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


1 Greek law, developed from the jus talionis, always remained an ἀγών between 
peers, in which the state acted only as umpire. Hence there was no public prosecutor— 
the injured, or his friends, must seek satisfaction; hence also the perfectly frank avowal 
of animosity on the part of the complainant. As ὕβρις is ὑπερβασία, 80 δίκη is 
κόλασις. It is a case of ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’’: sin and punish- 
ment are of a kind. 

2 See above, p. 225, n. 3. 

3 No doubt Anaximander believed in the destruction of the world, and so of the 
opposites also; but he doubtless thought of this as a question of nutrition. See above, 
p. 227, nn. 3 and 4. 

4 566 my “Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy’’ 360, n. 81; 365f. 


